They roared into each blood-red 
dawn on fighting wings of glory! 
Gay, reckless, gallant, they 
fought, these eagles, for women 
they had never seen, and for the 
love they might never know! 


WARNER BROS. present 


ERROL FLYNN 


as the adventurous leader of 


“The DAWN 
PATROL’ 


BASIL RATHBONE 
DAVID NIVEN 
DONALD CRISP 


Melville Cooper « Barr 
Directed b 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


“Sensationalism” 


Sirs: 

I wish to strongly protest LIFE’ 
comments on page 22, issue of Dec. 12, 
in regard to the clection of Senator 
Daniel Hastings to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

LIFE would do better to inform it- 
self of facts, instead of chasing sen- 
sationalism, ‘Mr, Simpson's name was 
not presented for the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Recause Mr, Hilles of N.Y. was a me 
ber of that important Committee for 18 
years does not mean that N, Y. Is neces- 
sarily represented upon it. 

From 1912 to 1920 N. Y. had no mem- 
‘ber upon the Executive Committee, Dur- 
ing that time N, Y.'s National Commit- 
teemen were the Hon, William Barnes, 
and the Hon, Herbert Parsons: both of 
these gentlemen having a greater and 
‘onger political prominence than Mr. 
‘Simpson. 

Unfortunately, the American press de- 
lights in sensationalism—but in fairness, 
Task how Mr, Simpson could have been 
‘turned down” by elther the so-called 
‘Old Guard" or by the National Com- 
mittee, when there was no opportunity 
to vote upon him? This is no reflection 
upon elther the National Committee or 
Mr, Simpson—It simply puts the press 
In a ridiculous ght in the eyes of all 
those who know the facts. 

‘The press of the Country is doing no 
service to America by sacrificing truth, 
‘to @ morbld desire for sensational inac- 
curacies 


PAUL FITZSIMONS 

Member for Rhode Island 
Republican National Committee 
‘Newport, R. I. 


@ The distinguished Member from 
Rhode Island is quibbling. Mr. Simp- 
son's name was not presented for the 


MRS, PAUL FITZSIMONS AND 
FIRST HUSBAND 


Executive Committee because the Re- 
publican Old Guard did not want it 
presented. Mrs, FitzSimons, incident- 
ally, is the widow of the lute Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, who went down on 
the Lusitania, and the mother of Rhode 
Island's incoming Governor, William H. 
Vanderbilt. ED. 


Music 


Sirs: 

T could never tell you in words the far- 
reaching effect your issues of Dec. 5 and 
12 have had on our community. It has 
created @ new interest in music—espe- 
cially, instrumental. 

Tt was my pleasure to sit with a 10- 
year-old child, Saturday, Dec. 10, and 
listen to the Metropolitan's performance 
of Siegfried. It was a genuine thrill to 
Usten to the child call off the various 
Metmotivs and characters as they entered 
in this gigantic masterpiece. Her inter- 
est, too, was sharpened by your Dec. 5 
issue of LIFE, in which you displayed 
scenes from the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


WILLIAM L. DAWSON 
Director, Dept. of Music 


‘Tuskegee Institute, Ala 


Sirs 
T heartily applaud your efforts in the 
cause of Music, which cause was so well 
served by your highly interesting and in- 
structive presentation of some of the 
‘work that is being done in musical edu- 
cation and appreciation. 
JOHN BARBIROLLI 
‘Conductor 
N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
‘New York, N. ¥. 


Sirs: 
Tam forced to say that I admire your 
colossal damned nerve in referring to 
Poet and Peasant and Dance of the Hours 
as “shoddy stuff” in your article entitled 
“Music” of the issue of Dee. 12. 

‘To refer to these compositions which 
have delighted many a music-loving soul, 
including my own, as “shoddy stuff” is 
downright unkind and the “long-under- 
wear” musician who wrote that article 
{is one reason why I prefer not to become 
‘a high-brow musician and instead, at 
present, am doing a little swing in a beer 
spot, 

ROBERT M. INGRAHAM, JR. 
Painted Post, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

T appreciate all the care and attention 
you have taken with the article and with 
the pletures of The Curtis Institute, I 
want you to know that T am much 
pleased with the result. It looks and 
reads well. 


ARY BOK 
‘The Curtis Institute of Music 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirs: 

At various times you have published 
pletures of life in Flint which were neither 
representative nor complimentary, so wo 
‘would like due eredit when we have some- 
thing fine. 

‘The General Motors Orchestra and 
Chorus, which you place in Detroit, is 
shown in the I, M. A. Auditorium in 
Flint. Most of the players and singers 
are G, M. employes of Flint. 

E, ©, RYLE 
Flint, Mich. 


“Orange Crates” 


Sirs: 

‘What a lot of wood! If the furniture 
for the LIFE house, as shown in your Dec. 
12 issue, is to be a forerunner of what 
the average American is going to want in 
his new home—well, the designers of 
orange and other crates should become 
vory successful. 

Did Wanamaker’s have to find a Swed~ 
{ish architect to show them how to put a 
lot of sticks and planks together in order 
to make a mess of an otherwise nice home? 

WALTER 8. KRAUS 
‘The Walter 8. Kraus Co. 
Woodside, N. ¥. 


Sins: 

‘Does it take any special kind of pack- 
ing case to make Jan Ruhtenberg’s ‘fur- 
niture” or will just any old box do? I 
know where I can pick up a couple of 
coffee cartons if you think they'll bo all 
right. 

JOHN TIERNAN 

Huntington, W. Va. 


Sirs: 
Congratulations to Jan Ruhtenberg 
for his excellent furniture designs and to 
Wanamaker’s. Why shouldn't interior 
and exterior decorators get together? 
STANLEY C. REESE 
Washington, D. ©. 


Mrs. Siddons’ Hamlet 


Sirs: 

In your Nov. 28 issue you stated that 
‘Mrs, Siddons, a noted actress of the 18th 
Century, played the title role in Hamlet. 

‘The American Literature Class of Ma- 
sontown High School wishes to disagree 
with you. In the text book (an Academy 
Classic and a revised edition by Samuel 
‘Thurber Jr.and A. B.de Mille), itisstated 


that Mrs, Siddons played only the roles of 
Ophelia and the Queen. 

Please check on this and let us know 
which statement is correct. 


Ophelia on different occasions. Naomi 
Royde-Smith’s Portrait of Mrs. Siddons 
relates that once in Liverpool she played 


Hamlet in “a costume of the most 
inconvenient modesty.”—ED. 

Real Wage Rise 

Sirs: 


May I express my great appreciation 
for the coverage which you have given to 
the opening hearings of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee and in 
particular, congratulate you for your 
selection of charts (LIFE, Dec. 12). 

‘May I, however, for the sake of the 
record, correct an error in the explanation 
of the chart on Real Wages, an error 
‘which I belleve was based on a slip of the 
tongue for which I was responsible, Real 
wages are now higher than they were in 
1914 because prices have not gone up as 
fast as cash’ wages. However, the in- 
crease in real wages is less than the in- 
crease in cash wages because there has 
been a substantial rise in the prices of 
things workers buy since 1014. It is not 
true, however, that since 1914 prices have 
risen faster than wages. 

ISADOR LUBIN 
‘Commissioner of Labor Statistics 

U, 8, Department of Labor 
‘Washington, D. C. 


Mississippi, Missouri & Phelps 
Sirs: 

‘That was certainly a wonderful group 
of pictures on William Lyon Phelps in 
Your Dec. 5 issue, 1 am enclosing a 
picture that I snapped of him when he 
was in St, Louis on Sunday, March 27, 
1938. 

He expressed a desiro, when T mot him 
at the train, to see the junction of the 
Mississippi and Missouri. To him, our 
going out there was a real pilgrimage. 
‘Of the several pictures that I took, this 


PHELPS AND RIVER 


one is really the best. ‘The late Edward 
Hidden went with us, Yale, °87. 

Professor Phelps just clambered down 
the bank to the water's edge, sprinkled 
‘a little of the water on his head as a trib- 
ute to the first meeting of the Missouri 
‘and the Mississippl and William Lyon 
Phelps. He turned, looked up at us, 
spread his arms and exclaimed that one 
of his lifelong ambitions had been 
fulfilled. 

Speaking of pictures, I think this is 
also noteworthy because it so well ex- 
presses Billy Phelps of Yale, hat off, not 
only saluting the rivers but, you might 
say, embracing the whole world in his 
lovable way. 

WILLIAM K, HAVERSTICK 
St. Louis, Mo. 
This one 


QUESTION:—Whose advice should I 
first seek concerning my eyes? 


ANSWER : —Your Family Physician’ 


Who will the Family Physician 
recommend? 

A. Your Family Physician will rec- 
ommend an Eye Physician (medical 
doctor). 


@ Why an Eye Physician, (M.D.)? 
A. Because the Eye Physician with 
his medical training knows the eye 
in its relation to the body. He can 
determine whether headaches, nerv- 
ous debility, etc., are due fo eye 
trouble or have their origin else- 
where. When glasses are necessary 
he can prescribe them exactly for 
the corrective or relieving effect 
that is required, 


@. Who should fill my prescription 
for glasses? 
A. Physicians recommend a Guild 
Optician—becawse the making and 
fitting of glasses call for the skill of 
@ master craftsman. When your 
glasses are made by a Guild Op- 
fician, you are sure that they will 
be exactly as your Eye Physician 
prescribed them. 


@, Where can I find a Guild Opti- 
cian? 
A. There are Guild Opticians in 75 
cities throughout the United States 
and Canada. Be sure to look for the 
Guild emblem. 


Guild 


Kindly send me booklet EYES and 
name of nearest Guild Optician. 


NAME 


HOU 00 000 


96YX-LLJ-OSPQ 
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SPEAKING OF PICTURES . 


The Governor's Mansion in Kan 8 of Territorial Society bathed at Newport, R. I 
Governor J. W. Geary. “Bloody K. hen th ol slavery. wore long skirts. To protect t 


At West Point, the summer rendezvous of pretty girls 
deta was the Coazens Hotel. Here is Winslow Home 


W.3.86.H. THONSON'S SKIRT, MARUFA 
This hoop-skirt factory » 


girls and used sewing machines. “Smart girl 


part of the budding } 


«Agen the North. Itemployed 100 Themarvel athe ay was the great Cuts ste 
id easily make week. Emperor (at center of platform) started it at the 
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... THESE ARE OF 
THE U.S.’s YOUTH 


‘he last half of the 19th Century was, for the U. S., 
a period of national adolescence. Between the 
Civil War and Spanish War, the country grew from 
a predominantly agricultural, frontier society, enj 
ing simple comforts, to a predominantly industrial, 
urban civilization, enjoying many of the greatest 
luxuries the world had ever known. 
This pe d of changing American life found its 
Boswell in Harper's Weekly, the most representative 
illustrated magazine in America. It faithfully mir- 
rored great conflicts, like the Civil War and Railroad 
Strike of 1877, and new inventions, like the electric 
light and phonograph, together with novel customs 
like “eating saloons” and traveling circuses. In 
‘Thomas Nast and Winslow Homer, Harper's had two 
great artists. But the artistic merit of their work was 
limited because photoengraving was then an un- 
known science, and their pictures had to be printed 
from crude hand-carved wood blocks. Their draw- 
ings appear sketchy by present standards, but read~ 
ers of that day considered them accural 
‘The countless drawings which Harper's published 
between 1857 and the tumn of the century have now 
been collected in book form by John A, Kouwen- 
hoven and published by Harper Bros. (83.50). The; 
picture of American life in 
sues of LIFE may some- 
8 of American life today. 


give us a complete, v 
those years such as hack 
day give future generati 


This luxurious “Palace Hotel” car was the pride of the passengers sat on plush seats amid ornate wall decora- 
Jnion Pacific R. R. in 1870. Hot meals were served and tions. Gas light was used and some cars were air-cooled. 


a 


ly atrocity picture of the Civil War showed John Morgan and his Confederate caval- this gruesome picture showing drunken soldiers hanging civilians, attacking defenseless 
ry band raiding Kentucky. Thomas Nast, the great cartoonist, was not there, but he drew women and firing a church which flew a U.S. flag. Notice haby held upside down at right. 


The Greatest 
FLORSHEIM VALUE 


Founded with an urge to excel, Florsheim has always 
made fine shoes . . . and today’s Florsheims are even bet- 
ter than their distinguished ancestors. In truth, it is this 
policy of continuing improvement that has built the 
largest quality shoe business in the world, From the 
standpoints of style and stamina, fit and finish, lasts, 
leathers and labor, the Florsheims of today are the 
greatest dollar values we have ever been privileged to 
offer... a strong statement when you coi 
Florsheim, for years, has been the unquestioned leader in 
the fine shoe field. Nomatter what 


you have been paying for your 

footwear, Florsheims give you J 

morefor yoursmoney: Siylesillu. | Yi: 
trated above, The RAMBLER, $-825, [5 


$8.75; The Garrietp, 
$8.75; The Saxon, S-6! 


SOME HIGHER 


THE 


OrsSHelN 


SHOE 
The Plorsheim Shoe Company - Manufacturers » Chicago 
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SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


(continued) 


ae 


Edison's first electric train was this ingenious contraption which ran at Menlo 
Park, N.J., in the early 1880's. ‘The rails were electrified and the locomotive picked 
up current through its wheels. Visitors came from all over the country to enjoy a 
ride on this new form of transportation, forerunner of the modern electric engine. 


Electricity’s first contribution to the art of healing came in 1881 when Alexander 
Graham Bell (left), inventor of the telephone, and an assistant located the as- 
‘sassin’s bullet lodged in President Garfield's abdomen by means of an electrical 
detector, The current was supplied by batteries (inset) located in the next room. 


New York’s first subway was this block-long underground tube through which a 
cylindrical car was alternately blown and sucked by a steam-powered blower. The 
car had room for 20 passengers who sat on comfortable divans along sides. Daring 
citizens paid 25¢ for demonstration rides, but the project was abandoned in 1872. 
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LIFE’S COVER: The checked adornment fram- 
ing the face of pious-looking Elinor MeIn- 
tyre is a 1939 wimple. The dictionary de- 
fines a wimple as “a pennant or streamer; a 
covering . . . formerly worn by women over 
the head and around the neck and chi 
Wimples were the forerunners of hats. By 
the 13th Century, French Grandes Dames 
were wearing wimples under round hats. 
In later centuries, beauties such as Diane 
de Poitiers, La Belle Ferronnitre and Mad- 
ame Récamier helped immortalize the 
wimple. For more 1939 wimples, see p. 52. 
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Melvyn Douglas 
Co-starred with 


Virginia Bruce 
in Columbia's 


“There's That 
Woman tials? 


Vex heclh thal 
‘Shine lite the Stars 


* & WASE Calox Powder 


Sparkling teeth improve your smile! Help your smile to look 
its best... take a tip from Hollywood. Use Calox Tooth Powder, 
the same soft, smooth, safe dentifrice so many screen stars use 
before they face the camera. 


Important: Calox Tooth Powder cleanses teeth to a bright, high 
polish—radiantly, with no harm to 
precious enamel. Calox has five 
tested ingredients, skillfully blend- 
ed by McKesson & Robbins, whose 
products have been prescribed for 
106 years. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau. 


Help your teeth to shine like the 
stars’. Use Calox—a delightful, re- 
freshing, wholesome experience to 
millions, Three long-lasting, eco- 
nomically priced sizes at any drug 
counter. Trial size, Handy size and 
Family size. Try Calox today! 


MeKesson & Robbins: Ine 
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JAPAN SLAMS THE “‘OPEN DOOR” 
AND THE U.S. BEGINS TO FIGHT 


hina was fixed as a natural preserve 

for white businessmen by the “Open 
Door” policy framed in 1899 by U. S. 
Secretary of State John Hay (left). By 
that time the power of the white men 
had frightened Japan into making itself 
strong in the modern industrial world. 
Ever since it has asserted its yellow 
man’s superior rights over other yellow 
men, specifically the Chinese. Now and 
then, in 1895 and in 1921, white men 
have slapped back Japanese imperial- 
ism. But in the last three months of 
1938 Japan finally slammed shut the 
“Open Door” in China. The man who 
did it was the cocky Japanese at right with the big scar under his 
ear—Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita. 

‘The timing was perfect. Japan's allies, Germany and Italy, scored 
a victory at Munich in September. Hankow fell in October. Japan 
put off a1 i . protest, but set forth the general idea that 
low men of East Asia will work together and 
no longer be top dogs. Still stronger stuff was 
an announcement that Japan now considers Charles Evans Hughes's 
Nine-Power Treaty of 1921 obsolete. (This revoked Japan's ad- 
vances in China during the World War.) Finally on Nov. 18 it told 
he U. S. that “the ideas and principles of the past” no longer apply 
in China. ‘The new idea was defined by Arita as an anti-Communist 
bloe of Japan, China and Manchukuo. 

What the U. S. was to do d by a sharp warning by 
Chinese Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek that if the democracies do 
not help China, the U.S.S.R. will. On Dec. 15 the U. S. Export- 
Import Bank handed Chiang « $25,000,000 credit for trucks and 
. Britain is to lend more. Said Arita grimly, “If this is a 


JOHN HAY 


that white men wi 


political gesture, it is a very dangerous political gesture.” A spasm 
of rage and fear passed over Japan. 
‘The cartoon below graphs relative investment in China, in mil- 


lions of dollars, of Japan, France, the U.S., Britain and the U.S.S.R. 


200 250 «= 1,200 275 


THE JAPANESE NAVY HOLDS THE YANGTZE 


the war in China is now being fought 500 miles inland but the Japanese Navy is right 
at the front. ‘There, near Hankow on the Yangtze River, these pictures were taken 
by LIFE’s Photographer Paul Dorsey. The smiling officer above is the top Japanese 
sailor in China—Commander of the Third Fleet Vice-Admiral Koshiro Oikawa, tell- 
ing his plans to his Chief and Vice-Chief of Staff. He is on his flagship, the 2-ye: 
old mine layer Okinovima which has a 1634-ft. draught. (The Yangtze channel here is 
23 ft. deep.) The men at right, dressed for sumd (wrestling), are on the 5,000-ton light 
endai on the Yangtze. 
s job is to keep the white men off the Yangtze as well as to maintain the 
blockade of all China’s ports. He got his job last April as one of the ablest strate- 
in the Japanese Navy. A month ago, after the capture of Hankow, he and the 
general on the opposite page issued on their own responsibility a flat order to foreign 
ships to keep off the Yangtze. Their logic was simple: that if the Japanese Nay 
had not cleared the Yangtze of Chinese river booms, mines and forts, the white men’s 
ships could not have navigated the Yangtze anyway. The Japanese, Oikawa point- 
ed out, had cleared the river “for military purposes,” not to facilitate foreign trade. 
Ergo, the Yangtze, as “part of the battlefield,” must remain closed to foreign shipping. 


RIMES. 


1 


THE JAPANESE ARMY HOLDS CHINA 


he top Japanese soldier in Central China is the 59-year-old little man at the left of the 
table, below—General Shunroku Hata. When he conquered Suchow last May, he 
announced that in the “hop, skip and jump to Hankow,” Suchow was only a hop. It took 
him five months to finish the skip and jump into Hankoy his headquarte 
Little Hata last year became one of Japan’s military Big Three, as Inspector General 
of Military Education and later a member of the Supreme War Council. Like his opposite 
number in the Navy (opposite page), he was chief of his service's Air Service. Last Feh 
ruary after the Japanese Army’s rape of Nanking had revealed the app: 
discipline among the little yellow men, Hata was put in charge. He 
better than his predecessor, though not much. 
effective mobile units as that at the left, to fight the 
guerrillas, ‘The mechanized unit shown in Hankow has light ma- 


¢ guns mounted on scout motore vhile behind comes a tank, His answer to 

¢ Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s announcement of wholesale guerrilla tactics 

\d unafraid. ‘These bands will be nothing but successors to the 

bandits for which China has been famous. They do not count.” As for all the diplomatic 
trouble with the white men that he runs into, he says, “My job is to fight. I don’t know 
anything about polities.” Nevertheless General Hata has not done badly at poli her 
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(continued) 


HOW THE U.S. HAS KEPT THE DOOR TO CHINA OPEN FOR A CENTURY 


derived from a: 
nt. Doves are souls. 


in China is Great Britain's destruction of 
\¢ 1860 war. The Chinese still preserve these ruins 


At Was in 1921, Nine-Power Confere nter) Britain's t 
19 Balfour, U.S.’s Chairman Charles Evans ance’s Briand. ni 
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Opener of Japan was U. S. Products of the industrial West (steam engine, stove, ax, seythe and 


Commodore Matthew Perry. i yi i i ikado. grindstone) are presented by Perry to Japan, win first trading treaty. 


Em- 1 White men in Peking defend themselves against 1 French version of Boxer Rebellion shows 


Villainess was China’s reactionary In 1900 Chinese jingoes, inspired b; 
fanatic Boxers with gun named “Our Betsey.” white women offered a hand by Boxers. 


stupid Empress-Dowager Tzu Hsi. press, beat drum for Boxer Rebellion. 


us > Warren G Monrabyg 


Tosi ys Wedel sty atore 


== 


War in the 1906 world tour of the U.S.’s “Great White Fleet.” 


American imperialism flowers briefly after Spanish-American 
Wilhelm II himself drew this cartoon of the Nordies versus Buddha. ism by 1921 Nine-Power ‘Treaty. 


becomes a white man’s worry. Germany's Kaiser 1 8 A checks given Japan’s imperial 


Rian 
dees 


Wate aaa aa: 


Shanghai citizens, fleeing the Japanese conquerors, Socony gasoline has a smart filling station for for- Friction between U. S. and Japan explodes when Jap- 
pass the Westinghouse agency of Mustard & Co. cigners’ cars in the international city of Shanghai. aanese planes sank U.S. gunboat Panay (LIFE, Jan. 10). 
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L | F E on THE NEWSFRONTS OF THE WORLD 


Roosevelt asks Americans if they will pay the price of their indignation against dictators 


Not since the World War had there been less peace 
‘on earth, good will toward men than at Christmas, 
1988. No cheek-turner, America was making its 
voice heard with the rest in the bitterly quarreling 
family of nations. 

LIFE leads off this week with news of how the 
U.S, Government is striking back at Japan as that 
ambitious nation seeks to edge American business 
out of China (see p. 7). 
‘The week brought still 
tougher talk toward Nazi 
Germany. Speaking be- 
fore the Cleveland Zionist 
Society on Dec. 18, Seere- 
tary Harold (“The Man 
of Wrath”) Ickes barked 
that the Nazis in their 
abuse of Jews were dis- 
playing the manners of 
“that period of history 
when man was unletter- 
‘ed, benighted and bes- 
tial,” berated Henry Ford and Charles A. Lindbergh 
for accepting decorations from “a brutal dictator 
who . . . is robbing and torturing thousands of hu- 
man beings.” On Dec. 21 in Washington, the Ger- 
man Chargé d’Affaires called at the State Depart- 
ment, on instructions from Berlin, to demand an 
official apology for these “coarse and insulting” re- 
marks, Acting Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 
having had plenty of time to consult his boss, 
President Roosevelt, was primed for the visit. Icily 
he told the Nazi diplomat, in effect, to tell his boss, 
Adolf Hitler, to go to hell. The Government-con- 
trolled German press, he pointed out, has regularly 
been vilifying American officials from the President 
[he Nazi protest hence came with “singular ill 
."" Furthermore, Mr. Ickes’ opinion of Mr. Ford 
and Colonel Lindbergh, he declared, is none of Ger- 
many's business and Mr. Ickes’ opinion of the Nazi 
pogrom represents the 
overwhelming sentiment 
of the American people. 

President Roosevelt's 
current foreign policy 
was further clarified that 
day in an amazing docu- 
ment issued by Nevada's 
Senator Key Pittman, 
chairman of the power- 
ful Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Its 
terseness belied the 
wordy Senator's asser- 
tion that it came only from his own head. 

Full text: 

“1, The people of the United States do not like 
the Government of Japan. 

“2. The people of the United States do not like 
the Government of Germany. 

“3. The people of the United States, in my opin- 
ion, are against any form of dictatorial government, 
Communistic or Fascistic. 

“4. The people of the United States have the right 
and power to enforce morality and justice in ac- 
cordance with peace treaties with us. And they will. 
Our government does not have to use military force 
and will not unless necessary.” 

Unless necessary. Indisputably, the American peo- 
ple do not like the governments of Japan and Ger- 


IOKES 


many. Few Americans could fail to feel a glow of 
satisfaction at Mr. Welles’s telling-off of Adolf 
Hitler. Undeniably he was right in saying that 
Americans overwhelmingly hate and despise Nazi 
brutality toward German Jews. But moral indigna- 
tion is a luxury for which a nation must be prepared 
to pay. Tough talk by a government is not only 
dangerous. It is worthless unless the government is 
ready to back up its 
words with bullets. 
President Roosevelt 
doubtless hopes that Ger- 
many and Japan can be 
whipped into line by talk 
and money alone. But 
thus far neither has 
shown any disposition to 
respect anything but a 
readiness and willingness 
to fight. The course on 
which America is now 
embarked may well lead, 
not tomorrow but in time, to a showdown on that 
issue. 

Last week President Roosevelt was asking the 
American people, in unmistakable terms, if they are 
willing to pay the price of their indignation. There is 
no question of their answer to his call to rearm for na- 
tional defense. Were they further willing to use their 
necessary,"*to enforce morality and justice?” 


PITTMAN 


British election fought 
flatly on Chamberlain's 
deal with Hitler at Mu- 
nich was settled last week 
by the dour Scots shep- 
herds and millworkers of 
Perth and Kinross. Be- 
fore the vote, Chamber- 
lain's men were sure they 
had lost. ‘Their oppo- 
nent, the extraordinary 
Duchess of Atholl whose 
husband has a right to Britain’s only private army, 
was sure she would win. But most of the Highlanders 
decided that the “Red Duchess’” case against 
Chamberlain did not 
quite make sense. She 
lost, 12,000 to 11,000, 
Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain, who is not a man 
to back down, boldly 
chose for his Christmas 
card this year a picture 
of a plane labeled “Mu- 
nich, September, 1938,” 
and got a vote of confi- 
dence in the Commons, 
340-143. A new Cham- 
berlain tone of reproach 
toward the Dictators had not hurt his position. 


ATHOLL 


CHAMBERLAIN 


“U.S. A. Failure No. 1” was the way Nazi newspapers 
headlined stories of the Lima Conference last week 
as Argentina, following the example set by the U. S. 
in the past 20 years, stubbornly continued refusing 
to enter into any “entangling alliance” which would 


make Western Hemisphere solidarity more than a 
lofty declaration of principle. 


“Our Fatherland.” ‘The 
21-year-old youth who 
calls himself Vladimir Il, 
Czar of All The Russias, 
was recognized as such 
last week in Paris by 
5,000 doormen, taxi driv- 
ers, dressmakers, small 
businessmen and border- 
line characters who once 
helped rule Czarist. Rus 
sia. Rumors that Vladi- 
mir might conspire with 
Adolf Hitler to wrest the Ukraine from the U.S.S.R. 
aroused the last chief of the Czarist provisional gov- 
ernment, General Anton 
Denikin. Said he in Par- 
is: “White or Red, our 
Fatherland remains our 
Fatherland. Whoever 
may aid Russia's ene- 
mies cannot call them- 
selves patriots, no mat- 
ter what ideological ex- 
cuses they may use for 
taking money to fight 
their own people.” He 
said that the Germans 
had long ago told him 
their plan to seize the Ukraine and drive on Stalin’s 
own home state of Georgi 


VLADIMIR 


DENIKIN 


Few weeks ago New York’slively Mayor LaGuardia, 
who last year proposed that Adolf Hitler be ex- 
hibited in'a Chamber of Horrors at the New York 
World’s Fair, received in the mail a cartridge and 
swastika-daubed message threatening him with death 
unless he stopped his attacks on the Nazis. Since 
then police have tried harder than ever to guard 
the elusive Mayor, But on Dec. 20 as he skipped 
up the City Hall steps, an addled ex-WPA worker 
scurried up behind him, felled him with a blow to 
the head. As the Mayor went down he grabbed his 
assailant’s leg and prepared to give battle, but 
police and attendants beat him to it (below). The 
attacker was quickly hauled off to a Bellevue psy- 
chopathic ward and game little Mayor LaGuardia, 
at once buckling down to business, greeted sym- 
pathizers with a deprecatory grimace on his superbly 
photogenic face (see opposite page). 


LA GUARDIA GOES DOWN 


New York’s Mayor LaGuardia after he got socked 


CARROLL GIRLS PICKET MUSICIANS 
IN A LOS ANGELES LABOR DISPUTE 


z Follyn od 
MUSICIANS 
UNION 
UNFAIR TO 


EARL CARROLL 


GIRLS / 
1 - 


eting vas Wem plainby OF 
coll had invited him to play at the 
night, then had broken his prom 
ns Union backed Cavanangh, decreed a m 
ll chorines. 
reated! Ange 


the restau- 
leclared war on 


boycott 


[ssa a 
MUSK Deon! THOUGHT Y% 


z MUSICIANS {170 
JEOPARDIZES GIRLS WERE SO ATE, 
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SWEDEN’S KING GIVES PEARL BUCK 
THE NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE 


© Nobel Prize 


a, former eae 
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FIRST NAZI AIRCRAFT CARRIER IS A PARADISE GIRL DOES HER STUFF 
LAUNCHED IN BID FOR SEA POWER FOR A NEW JERSEY MORALS BUREAU 


the strip-tease treads a never-ending tight-rope between public demand 
and communi ce. Last year blonde Della Carroll was premidre 
strippeuse at New York's Paradise res 


A Kiel on Dee, 8, Nazis launched the Graf Zeppelin (above), first o 
two aircraft 

the nes ; 
Atlantic.” At the 


acombin 


ned “to operate on the blue rant. When people complained, 


al General Gor police made her add more gauze to her wardrobe, On Dec. 20 Miss C 
hind Hitler) shouted: “Freedom of the seas is only for the s ot was scheduled to dance in Newark, fore she could appear th 
diplomats wondering w r the new ship marks the start in Jersey Liquor Commission and the > lic Morals Bureau 
challe: 1 British supremacy on the Atlantic similar to her to stage a private showing for their ben 


Germa allenge. Week later in a Be 


1 another building p 


1 theater Hitler waved (below) while Miss Carroll 
m, this time of roads. could perform in Newark p: 


t (abore). 
ier fig leaves with brassiere. 
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BiG STEEL 


It opens its new “Mill on the Hill,” 


No. 1 industrial job of the decade 


0 greatest mill, the new $45,000,000 Irvin Works of the Car- 
negie-Ilinois Steel Corp. (largest subsidiary of U.S. Steel). 
Sprawling across a 650-acre plateau above the Monongahela 


5 oy River 15 miles south of Pittsburgh, the “Mill on the Hill 
- * — lighted its furnaces just 19 months after its namesake, Wil- 
Ground was broken for Irvin Works May 22, 1937. Mr. Polished steel plaque, marking event shown liam Adolf Irvin, then president of U.S, Steel, turned the first 


Irvin wields shovel. New Pre 


ident Fairless stands at left. in picture at left, now stands in Irvin mill. shovelful of earth at ground-breaking ceremonies in May, 
1987 (left). Opening of the plant marked the climax of a vast 
program of modernization and improvement, begun by U. 8. 
Steel in 1928, and consummation of the most ambitious in- 
dustrial construction job undertaken anywhere in America 
since the Depression began nearly a decade ago. 

For its Big Show, Big Stecl hired special trains out of New 
York, Chicago and Cleveland, transported to Clairton, Pa., 
some 90 officials of the corporation and over 1,500 directors 
and executives of affiliated and customer firms. Proudly they 
were led on a 5-mile walk through the gargantuan plant, 
‘They saw cherry-red billets of steel passing between mighty 
rollers, emerging in white steaming ribbons, racing from stand 
to stand at 20 m.p.h. They saw golden sparks splashing from 
the flying shears. And they saw the finished sheets and coils 
of steel and tin plate that would go from the “Mill on the 
Hill” to make auto bodies, roofing, oil tanks, enamelware, 
kitchenware, coffins, toys, spectacle-cases and can: 

The apotheosis of efficiency, U. S. Steel's new mill is cap- 
able of producing at capacity 600,000 gross tons a year. So 
complex and versatile is its machinery that one worker will be 
able to encompass the duties of four men in older, obsoles- 
cent plants. With Big Steel now operating at only 58% of capac- 
ity, the Irvin mill's completion is said to mean that at least 
seven Carnegie-Ilinois works, employing a total of 10,900 men, 

3 are slated for abandonment. Of these the “Mill on the Hill” 
na I , will absorb 2,500 to 4,000. Estimated daily payroll: $80,000. 
QO the first units of the Irvin Works were Monongahela River, To create this plateau, 4,300, 
beginning to rise on the hill, 227 feet above the 000 cubic yards of earth were moved and graded. 


‘The “Mill on the Hill” consists of 17 buildings. In left foreground you see the hot strip _less basis, gas being used throughout. Liquid wastes will be treated before discharge 
mill, In the distance are the tin mill divisions. The mills will be operated on a smoke- into the river. Building with bell in right foreground is the Aliquippa Sunday School. 


© 
v 


RE > 


The hot strip mill is the first operation in the vast organism of the Irvin Works. Here heated slabs emerging from the furnaces prior to rolling. Thence they pass on a conveyor 
the 5-mi. tour of the premiere visitors began. ‘The glow at the extreme right is caused by through giant roughing stands (rollers) which compress the slabs into hot steaming strips, 


The annealing division tempers steel after rolling. Coils of strip steel, cooled and cleansed, _ heated to 1,600°, kept there for ten hours. This second heating removes strains induced 
are placed on raised platforms. Over them are lowered huge furnaces (left) which are _by gigantic pressures of rolling. Railroad tracks are part of the 13-mi. network in plant. 
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ONE HALF OF THE NATION PUT MONEY ON GAMES OF CHANCE DURING 1938 


| Playing it down the board is this happy devotee of roulette at a gambling party A poll released last month found that one out of every two people in the 

staged by the Elks of Tonopah, Nev., on Dee. 10. Tonopah is no more addicted to money in various forms of gambling during 1988. Significant was the disco 
gambling than other communities in Nevada, which of all States looks most toler- church and charity lotteries were the commonest of speculation. The party 
antly on gamealéf chance. That Americans like to gamble is a well-established fact. shown above is a charity affair, held for the benefit of Tonopah’s community chest. 


ANOTHER GLAMOR GIRL GOES OUT OF CIRCULATION IN PALM BEACH WEDDING 


Two of America’s big fortunes were merged in Palm Beach, ($7,000,000: tin plate). Miss Baker wore a white satin gown _ been downed in champagne (center). At the right you see 
Fla., Dec. 19, at the wedding of Glamor Girl Gloria Baker and veil of antique point de venise lace, and carried white or- the departing bride getting a goodby kiss from her mother, 
($10,000,000: Bromo-Seltzer) and Henry J. Topping Jr. _chids and lilies. Goblets were shattered after toasts had Mrs. Margaret Emerson McKim Vanderbilt Baker Amory. 
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A MBSIER OF CANDID PHOTOGRAPHY SEES STATESMEN AS REMBRANDT MIGHT 


Like a Rembrandt painting is this striking photograph by Dr. Eric mier, gesticulates. Dr. J. A. N. Patijn, Dutch Foreign Minister, listens with hands 
of modern candid photography, at a private meeting of Dutch and S J clasped to elegantly-bearded Dr. Hendrik Muller, former South African Minister at 
statesmen at ‘The Hague on Dec. 2. Dr. H. D. Van Broekhuizen, South African Min- Prague. They met to welcome Oswald Pirow, South African Defense Minister (far left), 
ister at The Hague (left), has his chin on his hand, Dr. Hendrik Colijn, Dutch Pre- during his European tour to sound out opinion on giving Germany anItaly colonies. 


mond T. Baker, former Director of the Mint, died in 1935. ami airport, bride and groom boarded a plane for the Ba- 
Socialite gagsters tied the conventional assortment of mer- amas. A week before, in Connecticut, Topping’s first wife, 
chandise to the rear of the Toppings’ car (center). At Mi- the former Jayne Shadduck, won a divorce and $250,000. 


AN ALABAMA PRISON GIVES 
TTS WELL-BEHAVED INMATES A 
TWO-WEEK CHRISTMAS PAROLE 


ae progressive prisons inthe South give “Christ 
mas paroles” to prisoners who have behaved well 
during the year. At Kilby Prison, near Montgomery, 
Ala., a serious riot led Governor Bibb Graves to put 
in the system in 1927. In Alabama’s estimation it 
has been a success. No riots have occurred and of 
3,028 convicts paroled all but 63 have returned. 

On Dee. 18 Kilby’s doors again swung open to let 
149 of its 1,638 inmates go home for a happy vaca- 
tion. For the next two weeks they were free to enjoy 
anormal life, limited only by their promise to return 
to prison by 8 p.m. Jan. 1 

men is Robert E. Hodges, 35, 
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guilty of rape in 1931 and serving a sentence. 
By trade he was a piano-tuner, and in prison he has 
been leading the prison band. Although refused a 
pardon, his good behavior has made him a trusty 
whose main duty is to serve meals to inmates of the 
death cells. In 1936 he was given a test parole, which 
was revoked when his wife wrote the Pardon Board 
that he got drunk and deserted his family. Last year 
he was given his first Christmas parole, and this 
year he was given another. LIFE's photographer 
spent the first day of freedom with Hodges, saw him 
welcomed home by his family, watched him work in 
his yard, play the piano in his parlor (opposite page). 


A trusty, Hodges lives in a modern cell, It is 8 ft. 
‘square, with bunks, wash basin, toilet and chair. 


the 


He brings food to Adolph Smith, Wart 
murderer, sentenced to die Dee. 30. 


His first meal at home in a year is « treat for his family. Boys are stepsons, After I 
girl is a daughter-in-law, child is a neighbor's. Two more stepsons are absent. 


Hodges arrives at the front door of his neatly-furnished frame bungalow, 
which is located across the street from the edge of the prison property. 


Boswell checks Hodges out, 
he goes on his parole dressed in 


he plays in the open air with 
his favorite dog. Working clothes feel good. 


Out of the prison, Hodges walks unguarded 
and at liberty for the first time in a year. 


His wife gives him a big hug of welcome. He 
married her in 1930 when she was a widow. 


The first job he turns to is sticking and dressing one 
of the pigs his wife raises to help support the family. 


“HOME SWEET HOME”’ 


- . 


MOVIES 


The big Riviera scene on the previous page is photographed on 
only half the film. ‘The masked upper half remains undeveloped. 


A Seawright artist paints a hotel on a 3-ft. board. With a mag- 
nifying glass he checks bottom line to fit top line of beach film. 


The finished painting (above) is now photographed on the un- 
developed upper half of the heach film to produce picture below 


Hollywood’s Riviera (continued) 


HERE’S HOW ROY SEAWRIGHT 
MAKES HIS CAMERA TRICKS 


lovie tricks are as old as movies themselves. As 
far back as 1895, Georges Méliés, who ran a 
ian’s theater in Paris, discovered how to create 
screen magic. By stopping his camera crank on the 
Place de l'Opéra and, after a pause, starting it again, 
he found that a passing omnibus had been replaced 
by a hearse. Later he discovered dissolves, double 
exposures, slow, rapid and stop motion. All these de- 
vices were taken over by such U.S. comedy pioneers 
as Al Christie, Mack Sennett and Hal Roach. 
Graduates of the: film makers are a group 
of trick experts who now head “special effects” de- 
partments in major studios. It is they who convey, 
in ten seconds of film, the passing of ten years, or 


the burning of a cit 
war. Their commonest effect is th 
fades out while another, overlap- 


which one scent 
ping it, f 

A master of this celluloid magic is Roy 
head of Hal Roach’s “special effects 
Last year, in Topper, he made hats fly through the 
air, auto tires be changed by invisible hands, shower 
water bounce off the body of an invisible bather. 


cawright, 
laboratory. 


Since some of his effects were not patented, he re- 
fused to reveal how they wi 

Now, in Topper Takes A Trip, Seawright contrives 
still more astonishing wizardry for a sequel in which 
the “sophisticated spook” (Constance Bennett) rec- 
onciles Topper (Roland Young) with his estranged 
wife (Billie Burke). Among his 70 effects are a “zip- 


done 


per dematerialization,” in which Miss Bennett van- 
ishes from head to foot as she makes a downward 
and the “half materializati 


zipper moveme! 
her dog, whose forepart goes barking around 
How Roy Seawright performs such miracle 
for the first time, on these pages, but the process is 
sometimes so intricate as to defy brief explanation. 

‘The beach effect is relat mple. It is called 
a “matte” (or “mask”) shot, because half the film in 
the camera is masked while it is being photographed 
‘The big set on the previous page is thus shot only 
on the lower half of the film, while the masked up- 
per half remains unexposed. One of 
artists then paints a 3-foot picture of a Riv 
whose base is matched with microscopic pr 
to the top of the balustrade line in the beach set. 
Finally, the original beach film is run through the 
camera again and the painted hotel is photographed 
on the upper unexposed half, 

‘Trick disappearances are more complex. In such 
scenes as the champagne bottle strip (above right), 
Roland Young goes through his action before the 
ra until Constance Bennett is due to “material. 
. Roland Young “freeze: 
Bennett takes 


ize.” Then the camera stop 
(i.c., remains motionless) until Mis 
her place, and the c 

‘The negative of th 


starts again. 
scene is then developed and 
given to Roy Seawright. In printing positives of this 
negative, he manipulates the intensity of light in 
such a way that, for 2 ft. of film (32 frames), Ro- 
land Young successively “fades out” asim- 
ilar strip, Miss Bennett successively ” The 
two strips are then overlapped. Young, being in both, 
constant. Miss Bennett, not having be 


while, 
“fades 


jade-out” strip, seems to “materialize. 
Il more spectacular shots, like the disap- 
rance in the third strip right, Seawright uses 
ity beyond simple explanation. Only photo- 
experts—and not many of them—can under- 
traveling animated mattes, 
and negative mattes. 


graph 
stand what is meant by 
shooting alternating po 
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Berne LEArs FROM WnireRs HANDS 


(rte WINE CoeLER, Movin Lb. tH 


The bottle that leaps from waiter’s hand is worked by 
wires. Director Mc 


The baron’s scheme to part Roland Young and his wife (Billie 
Burke, at ¢ by Miss Bennett's “materiulization.” 


sa “matte” (mask) for the 
Bennett in the strip above. 


On a glass plate 


“dematerialization” of 
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Poors oveR Mis Head —> 


HOLD BOTTLE seo THis Position 


Camera stopped while Constance Bennett walked on scene. At the end of i ‘overlap” he has. a complete 
Transparent effect was made by “overlap” of two film strips, “materializatio e howe tures follow sketches, 


The popping cork which Roland Young ducks is also a wire 
McLeod's. draw e seen in Dole pineapple ads. 


eal 
Her job done, Conni 


Burke leaves in a hull 


All that remains, when baron turns, are Connie's pajamas on 
ng animated matte.” floor. Microscopie precision is necessary for the complete effect. 


arts “dematerializing” when Billie 
anishes slowly from head to foot. 


This is the printing machine on which Scawright makes dis- To illustrate for LIFE how “animated mattes” are made, Sea-~ The final matte for the waiter looks like this. By this process 
appearance effects with mattes and overlapping film strips. wright paints one of waiters head in second strip above, left. Seawright makes transparent ghosts out of flesh and blood actors. 


FIRST AMERICAN MONKEY COLONY 
STARTS ON PUERTO RICO ISLET 


A baby monkey 


RHESUS: LIFE SIZE 
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Infant monkeys explore a coral reef on Santiago Island in search of food. Scientists will feed 
thesus when natural food supply is exhausted. Below: mother rhesus takes her child wading. 


Br With « number for later identification is each monkey's eur before he is re- 
leased. Animals were tested for diseases and only those in perfect health were set free. 


A flying leap to liberty was made by this monkey after two months’ confinement in a cage. 
Some timorous monkeys refused to leave their cages, had to be coaxed out with bananas. 


SCIENCE 
DISEASES ARE DIAGNOSED 
BY CRYSTALLIZED BLOOD 


known Swiss chemist, the 
new method makes it p 


which it a that when even 
minute quantity of 


ORMAL BLOO 


Pointed, fanlike structure of the crystallized blood 


specimen usually signifies that the patient is ¢ 


DIABETES 


Intersecting angles 


» indicat 


if those who must endure long years of illness, icin Religion 


programs by radio bring consolation and encours 


Shown is Mrs. Martin J. Dufficy of Washington, D.C. who . 

has been co to her bed for 14 and Radin 

Duflicy: “Radio messages from 
Religious freedom is one of the founda- 
tion stones of the United States. Hence 
the broadcasting of religious programs 
isa vital public service, First principle 
is that time devoted to religion is do- 
nated. The reason is obvious. ‘To sell 
time would give an advantage to the 
religious organization with the most 
funds available for such use. 


In general, NBC relies for religious 
programs on the central or national 
agencies of the great religious faiths. 
Many other groups are also given time 
on the air on special occasions, 


NBC serves relij n many ways 
First, it serves the church, in the se 
of its service to the chief faiths, Second, 
it serves individual listeners regardless 
of whether they are, or are not, mem- 
bers of any faith, Third, NBC religious 
programs further mutual respect and 
understanding by making it possible for 
adherents of one faith to hear the views 
of another, Yet no speaker ever attacks 
another faith, nor seeks to change the 
religious convictions of listeners. As a 
adio brings to millions 
nts which previ- 


speaker re 4: “I can think of 
no greater | at can come to 
kind at this time than the contin- 
ued preaching of the need for under- 
standing and for tolerance among the 
different peoples, races and creeds of the 
world. If religion can carry that mes- 
sage to the hearts and to the minds of 
all the people throughout the world, 
radio will have justified itself a thousand 
times and more, for, after all, man’s hope 
and aspiration for the last two thou- 
sand years has yet fully to be realized 
—Peace on earth, Good will to n 


An Advertisement of 


USTEN 


Radio Corporation of America 


How Radio Built 
ORE than fifteen years ago officials of the 
tional Broadcasting Company felt that 


radio could perform a supreme service to humanity 


carrying programs of a religious nature, Accord- 
ingly the matter was discussed from time to time 
with the three great leaders who are shown below 
None of these men is living today, but their good 


PIONEERS IN NETWORK BROADCASTING 
OF RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


Easter dawns gloriously as millions liste ¢ ing of religious events is the Easter Dawn 
Service in the Hollywood (California) Bowl. Shown above are the thousands who gather for this service. 
Radio has vastly extended the inspiration of such occasions by reporting the events in detail, and bringing 


the voices of speakers, and the traditional music of great choirs to millions of listeners in their homes 


‘ 
EARTH aster neat bo yintote 

- death in 1936 was head of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 


His Eminence, the late CARDINAL HAYES who 
inaugurated The Catholic Hour over National 
Broadcasting Company networks. 


A great accomplishment of religious broadcasts is to reach people in far-away corners of the world. Priests of 
the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, at St. Paul's Mission, Baker Lake, Manitoba, are located just south of the 


Arctic Circle. They receive only one mail a year. One of the priests writes: “We are most pleased in our solitary Religious broadcasts for those of Jewish faith 
missions among the Eskimos to listen to the Catholic Hour every Sunday. Our most heartfelt congratulations ‘were made possible through the activity of a 
to you on these splendid programs.” Photos show the snowbound chapel, and two of its hardy priests. great Jewish layman, thelate FELIXWARBURG. 
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An Advertisement of 


MSuEN 


RadioCorporationof America 


“The Church in the Sty” 


works live after them, for it was they who were 


largely responsible for perfecting plans whereby 
NBC instituted regular religious broadcasts over 
its networks. At this time the National Broadcast- 
ing Company networks send out cleven religious 


ach week, to the 64,000,000 registered 
ntsof all faiths, and toall otherswholisten. 


Vilith NATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS ATTENDED BY THOUSANDS, BUT HEARD BY MILLIONS 
pressive scene as thousands saw— 


‘Typical of the service which radio renders in the case of religious events were seven in October, 1938. The photograph above shows i 
1g this great religious celebration, 


broadcasts by NC from the VIIIth National Eucharistic Congress at New Orleans and millions heard—one of the night ceremonies du 


TEMPLE OF RELIGION AT THE WORLD OF TOMORROW FIRST BROADCAST OF A CHURCH SERVICE 
As an “assertion of the American principle of religious freedom” there is being Religious history was made Jan. 2, 1921 at Calvary (P-E.) Church, Pittsburgh, when 
erected at the New York World 1999, a Temple of Religion, sketch of which the first radio broadcast of a church service took place. The sermon by Rev. Edwin 
appears above. Funds for the building, maintenance and operation of this edifice are Jan van Etten, D.D., the singing of the choir and the entire service was sent out 


being provided by lay members of the great religious faiths. From this fine building by Westinghouse station KDKA. Tablet (above) commemorating event, was erected 
will originate many broadcasts, featuring distinguished speakers and famous choirs. in 1923, the year that saw the beginning of religious services on radio networks. 


in Advery. RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. Radiomarine Corporation of America 
@ diccnenecy RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA Radio City, NewYork -R.C.A. Communications, Inc. National Broadcasting Co. RCA Institutes, Inc. 
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modern churches 
benefit by 


|| ROA Uaioe 
research in Radio 
and Sound! 


Church Sound System 


—makes it easy for everyone 
to hear clearly! 


1d System enables 
‘ord—and t 
clearly, distinetly 


sie —to bi ard with utm 
of the church, And pri 


Because of this, there 


r SOME CHURCHES, the size or structure 
edifice makes it difficult for all of th 
tion to hear all of the service 


xceedingly modest. 


a growing tendency for 
present RCA Victor 


clergy and sin individuals and gi 


pups to 3,500 persons. Other RCA 


Equipment to their churches—whether the ee ee see ape 

Ja trouble- building is old or new. We shall be happy to give - sacnatteits AMIRCA Vista caroommnn a tare 
ers—util- you more information about your own particular splendid features, Moderate prices 

» sound trai requirements, no matter how exacting they may Many Churches Use RCA Victor 


mission—have evolved 


a simple solution. a sound expert to 
have designed a variety of produc your church for consultation. Simply write to RCA 
possible for every spoken word—every note of mu- Victor, Camden, New Jersey. 


Chimes for Dour Church 


be. Or, if you wish, we will se 


Church Sound Syste 


whieh 


Chimes have always been the ideal church 
1, but prior to the introduction of 
RCA Victor chimes, their cost ran into the 
thousands of dollars. Now RCA Victor Elec- 
trical Chimes bring to even the smallest church 
the beauty and glory of great cathedral bells. 
And their cost is surprisingly low. 

With a typical installation (right) your 
church can also amplify organ and vocal music 
so that it may he heard outside the edifice. 

‘The chimes illustrated at left provide five 
notes. Others are available up to 49 notes. 
Prices, which range from $475* up include 
standard amplifier and speaker equipment. 


wage without notice. RCA presents the Magic K 
cork, For finer radio performance RCA Victor 


A SERVICE OF THE 
Nees) RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


CHURCH SOUND EQUIPMENT 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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SPANISH REBELS BOMB 
CITY AND FRONT LINE 


Fe the Spanish island of Majorca, planes set out 
across the Mediterranean nearly every clear day. 
They are Italian Savoia-Marchetti and Caproni 
bombers, their bomb racks full. They fly high and 
fast, almost due north, When they are still 20 miles 
offshore, they throttle their motors, glide in. There 
appears below them the familiar pattern shown at 
right, It is the great Spanish Loyalist port and cap- 
ital—Barcelona. By now they know that breakwater 
and the dockside statue of Columbus and the Mont- 
juich Fortress (upper right) as they know the palms 
of their own hands. ‘They release their hombs, open 
up their motors and begin climbing fast, as the ant: 
aircraft shells burst around them. Rarely i 
shot down. By the time the Loyalist fighter planes 
are off the ground, the Italians are quarter-way 
home. ‘This routine has been going on now for two 
and a half years. In November the bombing of Bar- 
celona and the ports of Loyalist Spain reached a new 
height of routine deadliness. On Dee. 4. two Loyal- 
ist squadrons of snub-nosed chato (Russian-built) 
fighters chased the Italians off, and thereafter the 
bombings slackened temporarily 

All these hombs have killed only 4,000 Loyalist 
lians, a picayune result for the huge cost. In the 
arly days of the war, the purpose of civilian bomb- 
ings was demoralization of the population. ‘That did 
not work in Spain, ‘Today the purpose is to scare 
off and destroy neutral shipping. to disrupt work in 
essential services. to destroy railways. docks, fact 
. oil depots, ete., all now rated as 
in modern totalitarian war. 


ries, warehouse 


“Legitimate objec 


job of bombing « military objective is shown above. 
st trenches follow the top of the ridge above the ter- 


near gas works and stations 


jarcelona. ‘The smoke-puffs rise from docks, 
Heart of the city ix in the 


raced orchards near Alto de Ants. Rebel planes glide along 


the line of the ridge, dropping hombs all the way. 


This 


center of the pi 
is the Ramblas, 1 


is highly effective against advancing troops who have not 
dug in, less effective against properly entrenched troops. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


continued) 


MODERN WAR IN THE AIR 
IS ALL FORMATION WORK 


Jone are the World War days of heroic single com: 
bat between fighter ‘The Spanish Civil 
War has confirmed the fact that the unit of air fight- 
ing is the formation of three planes, flying in V or 
5 Against such a trio, any sin- 


py himself is powerless. These three 
ack in for if zed, the 
the attacker's tail. Enemy planes may 
on their tails. A modern sky battle is an 
interlocking battles 


1 is @ poor man's war 


e is 


sing series of su 
s. The war in § 
a few huge 
e air battles in the rich men’s wars to come 
pbody can take 
by LI 
Brodie on these pages diagram basic maneuvers. 

of the rare that 
c is speed rather 


by for 


as produ air battles, prophet. 


raphs of such an 
aff Artist Howard 


draw 


c chief lesso 
bombers’ chief defen 
rets and that m 
infinitely hetter th 
Loyalist plane is the strong chato (im 
nosed) Boe pe fighter: the best Re 
kel hombers and the Fiat fighters 


gun tur. 


cheap single-seated fighters are 


ones. The best 


el planes 
are the fast 


e 
Attack on a bomber. so: 


ple head on, 


+ Caproni, 


7 , 
~. 
0 *s., 
a 


—— so oo : 
“Say —— abc rinse 


Last resort oF outnumbered fighters is to fly in a circle 
(the Lutherry Circle). ‘Thus, if the enemy attacks 


The defending fighters are at left. The top flights of defenders (¥) are scouts who rise to get 
fighters (4) fly straight 
ers (3) keep straight 


A full-dress air batt 
is 


quadrons (1) 


fter the hombers, rise. Two above the e scouts, ‘The enem, 


fast b 


after the bombers 


plane in the circle, another fighter is on the enemy's tail, other squadrons (2) ai 


ter convoy, for the defenders: while 


tank. In this drawing three p 
ck as it passes th 
ath und behind. Machine 


Reckless black plane dives Fatal mistake in moc 


le 


for one plane to leave its formal 
he plane at right did this, promp 
on its tail, In outline at left, the development of the situation is diagrammed, 


alone on g on dive alone on 


its tail, isrescued by blacks. enew 


strafing planes each with four light bombs (7) then attack them. 


a. ed 


Peiha 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HAS RARE ITEMS IN HIS STAMP COLLECTION 


HOBBIES 


AMERICA’S MILLIONS 
EXPRESS THEIR EGO 
IN PROFITLESS FUN 


GEORGE VI OF ENGLAND ENJOYS NOTHING MORE THAN SHOOTING HIS OWN MOVIES 


gifts, a few million adult Americans have a chance now 


0" of their welter of Christm: 


to start a hobby, Thousands will sta more than did 


For America has become a land of hobbyists. 


nd become absorbed in one 


last year, many more than did ten years ago. 


Counted in the millions today, they have increased five-fold since 1980, What has caused 


at and 
s chief outlet 
by himself, largely concert 


owing need for self-expression. 
In older days, his job satisfied most of 
J in the whole process of 


Iways been his ¢ 
He w 
When it was finisl 


xpression. 


othing. d—whether it was a chair or a suit of clothes—he 
could look on it as the product of his own craft 
ing a pie. But the mach 


A woman finds it more e 


A woman could express herself by mak- 


© permits a 


pleting anything 
ke her own. ‘The 


satisfaction of pa vor has been di 


ware that man’s 


‘They are aware, also, of the long leisure hours that wages-and-hours 
And so they rect hobbies to fill man’s time and 


him spiritual adventure and save him from mental mischic 


atisty his 


dd neu- 
of introspection 
And they should be as different 
the this p: 
story mostly are. Otherwise they defeat the purpose of a hobby 


r work, as the hobbies of 
aking, 
y making it work instead 


s possible from a man’s regu 


amous people 


are. They should be non-profit- 


those in this 


of fun. Hobbies should be started at a fairly early age, to establish a sound interest 
tain Horace ship models at the 
7. When he retired from the merchant marine sever > he had a worthy: pastime 


to fall bac 
els of old sailing ships. One of th 


He now spends lo king fantastically exact mod- 


a New Bedford whaler, is in the Low 


VINCENT ASTOR'S COMPLETE MINIATURE RAILROAD IS THE ENVY OF EVERY SMALL BOY 


HOBBIES cosines) 
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BIRDS, FISH & ALBINOS 


hobbies: collecting, craft and 
et 


aphy, a craft. Sports 


here are three kinds 
1. Mo 


st growing is ph 


are recreational hobbies. The hobby editors admit 


that sports help self-expression, they ust 


them as being either non-c 


Animals are classed as a 


breeds them or ¢ sare specimens. The anim: 
lly hobbies, Mr. Katen, th 


these pages are dec 


bottler above, is far a of canar; 


r two birds in a cage. At one time he 
s. Mr. Cro: 
lured into his hobby a year ago 
k nephew. The fi 
ed him and he bought some for himself. He 


wn on the op- 
when 


since branched out into tropical fish, the collect 


which bas y in the last decade 


‘own. enortr 


-e specimen, Mr. Crossman will travel 


George J. Keller of Bloomsbu 


to be a lion tamer. He is now dir 


nbition, he 
s with a de 
a few tame li 


s and tigers, but they are not albinos. 


|. 1S FROM MOUND CITY, KAN. 


MR. KELLER & “WHITEWASH,” HIS ALBINO RACCOON “COTTON.” THE GROUNDHOG, HAS LIGHT-BROWN BABIES 
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MWASHOUT,” THE SKUNK, CAME FROM MICHIGAN, HAS NO SCENT 


“BLEACH,” THE FOX, HAS BLUE EVES, THE OTHERS HAVE PINK “DRIFT,” THE DEER, A YEARLING BUCK FROM GEORGIA, IS TAME, LETS STRANGERS PET HIM 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


CROCHETING 


is Mrs. € v tu 
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HOBBIES oninues) 


Ki r i 


Match-book folders are gathered by small boys and many Arrowheads are still favored as collector's 
ish them too. This is Sara Johnsen of Washing- Ashby, retired cattleman, now of Long E 
. whose husband keeps 6,000 folders in albums. 1,000 of them. Pictures he holds are m 


Fire-engine models are collect 
ident of Tome Insurai 
the U. 8. he holds a 


adults ¢ 
ton, D. 


Model airplanes and all sorts of avia 


the hobby of Reginald Peter Brooks, 
serious aviator. His curtains are made from a parachute, 


memorabilia are Locks and key$ are dear to the 


w York socialite,a - Pasadet 


rt of David E. James, 
; has fight in his Wasl 
Germany, war gam 


locksmith. His museu 


Autographs are, of course, not only a hobby but a consider- Dog models were gathered for years by L. D. Divis, of Ber- Photography for amateurs has grown tremendously. Cam- 
able nuisance to public figures whom the collectors mob. _wyn, Ill. A few years ago, however, Mr. Divis grew tired of era fans now spend $100,000,000 a year. These are mem- 
‘These eager Pittsburgh girls are besieging Secretary Ickes. model dogs and has taken up collecting rifles and revolvers. _bers of the Free-Lance Photographers Guild on an outing. 


a pastime of the rich but Nathan P. Meyer, Manhattan garage 
ings. Originally he started with paintings left 


Now art students use his garage as a gallery. 


Art collecting is usuall 


owner, has his garage v 


ys but exact scale 


Model railroading enlists about 20,000 fans wl 
neers’ clabe 


Astronomy was once a si 
models of real equipment. This is part of the 


He grew so absorbed in it that he spent $100,000 on his equipment, including a 28 
telescope. Now his observatory is a scientific institution with paid astronomers on duty. orate system, Model railroaders have double fu 


iple hobby of Dr. Gustavus Wynne Cook, Philadelphia banker. 


Racing roosters are raised by Clarence Shaw of Gig Har- 
jablished contact Hersholt, movie a and rare edi- bor, Wash. He has six. This leghorn sprinter won a race 
with Pitcairn Island during last sum epidemic there. _ tions at more than $100,000. His specialty is cowboy novels. broadcast on Hobby Lobby, radio program for hobbyists. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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HOBBIES coniuss, 


EARLY MORNING SCENE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE: MIRIAM WINSLOW AND FOSTER FITZ-SIMONS GET OUT SHORTLY AFTER SUNRISE TO PRACTICE LEAPS AND BOUNDS WITH 


HE WHITE MOUNTAINS AS THEIR BACKDROP 


100,000 TAKE 


jon means nothing 


Seton 
tion of the cow at bott 


therefore, no gauge of the import. 


has assumed in American life. More than 
million American: aselves in 


Most of 


pretive”” 


d 


very si 
activity, 


them, inhibited by the feeling thi 
, content themselves with 
z. But 100,000 Americans, in schools or 
s or ladies’ clubs have adopted the dance 
al ballet or modern—as their hobby. It is 
isfying hobby because it combin 
the plea of both art and athletic 


UP THE DANCE 


Not many of the hobby-dancers are as graceful 
those shown here. ‘They are Americans who dan 
in the Winslow-Fitz-Simons troupe. ‘The troupe be- 
gan as a hobby of Miriam Winslow, daughter of Sid. 
ney Winslow, president of United Shoe hinery 
Corp. and one of New England's most powerful in- 
dustrialists, The troupeisnow Miss Winslow's earee 

very summer, § ¢ family farm in 

fields and in 

First dancer of 

her troupe, Miss Winslow specializes in American 
subjects, gives dances like Little Women, Bayou Boy. 


4 Village has everything in it fr o kitchen time- 
pieces and grandfather clocks. Ford is ve clock repairer. 
‘Today he enjoys few things more than taking a watch apart and putting it back together again. 


gold wa 


fond of clocks because he started life as 


The history of heal 
Ford's father’s hom 
patent 1 we as Dr. Pedro's Sootherine for cranky children and Railroad Rem 


n stoves (abore), among them the kind which warmed 
and such famed 
for ailing adults. 


told in an exhibi 


the drugstore (below), has shelves of pharmacists’ st 


HOBBIES canis . 


ae 


Henry Ford in a stage coach, part of his Greenfield Village collection, watches 
dedication there of a covered bridge brought all the way from Pennsylvania. 


BICYCLES TO BUDDHAS 


Sone me 

ack (opposite page) is a world traveler, 
He collects evidences of his travels. Henry Ford is an industrial 
revolutionist. He, however, collects evidences not of the revolution 
he fostered, but of the life which his revolution changed, 

With his auto, Mr. Ford has done as much as any man to change 
the face of America. Instead of collecting, for his own and poster- 
nents of the motorized age, 
he prese cs of pre-motor America. In Greenfield Village, at 
Dearborn, Mich., he has built a whole town in loving remembrance 
of the days when Americans rode stage couches and high-wheel 
bikes, owned grandfather clocks, knew nothing of steam heat, In 


hobbies have a 
ents. Burton Holm 


ity’s interest, examples of the achi 


y's school, Lincoln's 
ord’s own workshed, a Rogers loco- 
, a host of things which 
cd said that history was 


The “ordinary” bicycle is one of the many in Ford’s collection which in- 
cludes all types from the early “honeshakers” (far left) to today’s “models.” 
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Climbing up the Wing. Grayce Joyce boards Ryan’s monoplane 
for her first flight. Sportsmen fliers wear no special equ 


| 


yment 


Spiraling down from height of 5,000 ft., Mr. Ryan chats with his 
excited passenger who holds her wind-blown hair with her fingers. 


SINGER MAKES HER FIRST FLIGHT 
AT AVIATION MEET AT DEL MONTE 


Tt sporting event of the year for so- 
ialite fliers in California is the meet 
of the deluxe Aviation Country Club at 
Del Monte. This year scores of private 
fliers attended, took part in aeronautical 
contests, won prizes and once more dem- 
onstrated the growing popularity of this 
branch of sport. 

In the course of the meet, T. Claude 
Ryan, owner of the Ryan Aeronautical 
Co., whose specialty is a sporty low- 
winged monoplane, invited Grayce Joyce, 
featured singer at the Del Monte Hotel, 
and Peter Stackpole, LIFE cameraman, to accompany him on a stunt 
ride. On these pages you see the effects of the ride on Miss Joyce—a 
good sample of the fun of flying. 

Grayce Joyce is a 22-year-old Berkeley brunette, who majored in 
journalism at the University of California. Her writing career was 
interrupted when she took a dare to sing on an amateur radio hour, 
which resulted in her professional employment. Her flight with Mr. 
Ryan was her first. Next day she started taking less 
to get a pilot’s license. 

‘The large picture at right shows Singer Grayce Joyce, hatless and 
disheveled, snuggling down into the cockpit of the little plane be- 
fore the take-off, her bair tossed wildly by the propeller’s airstream. 


SINGER GRAYCE JOYCE 


now hopes 


‘They are flying with the cabin’s glass hatch partly open. Piloting these 
sports planes is almost as simple and casual as driving an automobile. 


al gets louder as th 


eps from eabin wind 


Straightening herself out, 
Ryan levels plane off for lan 


SPORTS 


IN EPEE, JOSE DE CAPRILES (LEFT) PARRIES ATTACK FROM HIS BROTHER MIQUEL 


Coach Georgio Santelli his Italian fat 


MIQUEL TRIES A RUNNING ATTACK, CALLED A “FLECHE." José PARRIES AGAIN 


ABOVE, JOSE'S TURN TO ATTACK. BELOW, MIQUEL MISSES, IS TOUCHED ON CHEST 


AMERICA’S CRACK FENCERS POLISH 
UP LUNGES AND THRUSTS FOR CUBA 


I Coach Georgio Santelli’s whitewashed cellar under a Manhattan 
restaurant last week, four of the best U. S. fencers—the de Capriles 
brothers, John Huffman and Warren Dow—were polishing up their 
lunges and thrusts for an international match with Cuba on Dec. 26. 
Before they sailed for Havana, LIFE sent Gjon Mili to photograph 
their curious and fantastic acrobatic stunt: 

To the average American, fe k . Most of 
the good ones are tall yiph-like, with hot, Latin 
tempers. Weaving endlessly for position, they act more Ii 
dancers than athlete: 
ing the chivalric traditions of Francois Villon and the 
e Although their weapons are dull and have “button: 
points, they still obey rules of etiquette laid down during the roman- 
tic dueling days of the 17th Century. They use three weapons: 1) 
the foil, a four-sided pointed sword, which may be aimed’ only at 
the upper trunk of an opponent’s body; 2) the three-sided épée 
fer and heavier, which may be thrust at any part of the body; 3) 
the saber, a blade with a cutting edge as well as a point, which may 
be used only above the opponent’s legs. After the fencer attacks 
with either the foil or saber, his opponent then has the right to make 
the next advance. In this way, there is a regular sequence of attack. 


Even good fencers may look awkward, as do Huffman (left) and Santelli (right) above. Huffman 
has attacked, but Santelli ripostes with a running thrust, almost throwing his feet off the ground. 


A SABER FLASHES IN AIR AS SANTELLI (LEFT) DISARMS HUFFMAN, WHO HAS TRIED TO DUCK UNDER AN ATTACK. HUFFMAN IS THE U. S. AMATEUR SABER CHAMPION 
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LIKE A 1STH-CENTURY LADY'S HENNIN IS JOAN CRAWFORD’S NEW PEAKED HAT 


COLD EARS AND WIND-BLOWN HAIR 
BRING BACK THE MEDIEVAL WIMPLE 


hen the first cold blasts of winter chilled the heads and cars of women 
porting themselves in stylish tin 


hats, a practical milliner tacked 
a bit of material to the back of a hat, draped it around the neck and the 


modern version of a wimple was born, Numerous top-flight milliners 
claim credit for reviving this functional fashion. On these pages are 
examples of wimple hats created by John-Frederics, Florence Reichman, " 
Eric Moller and the Vogue Hat Company. On the cover is a Lilly Daché Dota; wisp Cadone) Puntanod a: Busy 
wimple. Fact is, the style appeared simultaneously in numerous smart apes. Wsskes oh Soeiwile biestal ticaan 
shops where hat prices start at $25. Within a few weeks wimple-hats . 
vholesaled on Manhattan's 38th Street at $25 a dozen. 
ntroduction of the peewee hat last summer, milliners have 
been experimenting with devices for anchoring all types of small hats 
to the head. Bands of ribbon and elastic, net snoods, and even hatpins 
were used, Winter presented the further problem of preventing small- 
hat devotees from getting colds in the head. Di 

the obvious solution of making hats bigger, 
which medieval duchesses and nuns of all time 


rding as too simple 
ers revived a style 
s have found flattering. 


picture, at Stork Club, shows Sir Martyn Beckett, Mrs. Eden, Noel Coward, Lady Hinchinbrooke. 


on this beret-shaped hat not only protects hair and ears but since it is wai 
long it serves also as chest protector. Gold mesh snood is appliquéd in back. Cost: 
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MUTT AND JEFF 


G YOU DON'T LIKE MY COOKING, 
YOU NEEDNT COME HERE AGAIN! 


—hby Bud Fisher 


DONT BE HARD ON HIM, M Love! 
ITS THE LITTLE FELLOWS 
CONSTIPATION THAT HAS HIM 


OFF HIS FEED! 


7] --SHE'S SORRY ABOUT 
WHAT HAPPENED LAST 
NIGHT AND WANTS You 
To COME OVER FoR 
BREAKFAST ~- HAS A 
SPECIAL TREAT FOR 

You! 


Loans 


Jivided wimple on this hat enables the wearer to drape the ends evenly around the neck and 
liminates bulkiness at the nape. ‘This wimple of red net jersey is part of the hat. Cost: 825. 


JEFE To BRING ME 
THOSE FLOWERS - HAVE 
fh ANOTHER ALL- BRAN. 


MUTT, THIS 1S THE 
BEST FOOD I EVER! 
‘TASTED IN YOUR. 
A DISH OF THAT 
KELLOGGS ALL-BRAN 
EVERY MORNING 
AND You'LL BE A 
"REGULAR" GUY AGAIN! 


THANKS, MRS. MUTT = 

I SHOULD HAVE BOUGHT 
YoU A WHOLE ROSE GARDEN 
FOR PUTTING ME WISE To 
KELLOGG'S ALL-BRAN! 


Scarf wimple is draped from the peak of this bonnet. If worn loose and flowing it resembles 
, medieval hennin. The hat is wine red and wimple is of yellow silk jersey. It sells for $25. 


'F you are troubled with common constipation, here’s some 

common-sense advice. This difficulty is usually due to lack of 
“bulk” in the diet. So why not get at its cause? Instead of taking 
emergency medicines, eat a natural bulk-producing cereal— 
Kellogg's All-Bran. Eat it every day, drink plenty of water, and 
join the “regulars”! Made by Kellogg's in Battle Creek. 


Join the “Regulars” with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 


SKI WAX 


used by the champions! 


‘Acclaimed by ski champions as the 
finest wax in the world, imported 
SKIGLISS is a liquid base that dries 
into a permanent hi-speed porcelain 
surface. Other waxes can be added 


and removed without injury to the 
mirror-like SKIGLISS finish. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write— 


DEE-BEE IMPORTING CO. 


3564 S. E. Division, Portland, Ore. 


Eypertionce a Winter 


Out of Doors in Sunshine 


Come to Tucson— 
Home of the 70° Day 


Away with the discomforts of 

wincer. Come to Tucson, where 

days are warm and vitalizing; 
humidity, low; rainfall, slight; wind and 
fog,unknown. You can relax oF play out of 
doors all winter long in constant sunshine. 
In addition to the exceptionally health- 
fal climate, scenic splendors abound — 
colossal caves, historic missions, Indian 
ruins, purple mountains, glorious sunsets. 
You'll find friendly western ranch life,too. 
Come where many of America's most 
noted people gather in —-—<———> 
winter. Fast transconti- 
nental trains and planes. 
Ample accommodations. 
Living costs are moderate. 


TUCSON 


SFIND OU! 
| eee 
1 Sunshine Climate Club, 1854 CRialto 
| TUCSON, ARIZONA 
1 
1 


“Send me your new llstested booklet 
“New Lire IN THE LAND OF SUNSHINE” 


The Cameras of the World Press 


now put these People in the News 


Barbara Virginia Dougall has been chosen queen of the New Year's 
Day Tournament of Roses in Pasadena, Calif. Miss Dougall is 
17, attends junior college, likes dramatics, dancing, badminton. 


George H. Miller was arrested in Downey, Calif., Dec. 17, under 
suspicion of espionage. He was found hiding in the cockpit of 
a bombing plane. He said he belonged to “international police.” 
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Virginia Ligget, 18, was hailed by 45 Philadelphia bachelors, Dec. 
1 


18, as their city's No. 


Glamor 


‘They said she “skates like a 


Witma Baard made her debut in New York, under the auspices 


of Ifcafe society. 


system, 


‘Miss Baard is a model. 


Her father was a barge captain. 


Harry Hopkins, shown at Gridiron Dinner Dec. 17, was appointed 


to succeed Daniel Roper as Secretary of Commerce five days later. 
Col. F. C. Harrington succeeds Mr. Hopkinsas WPA administrator. 


‘Two diplomats had a good laugh backstage ina New York theater, 
Dec. 17, when American Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy greeted 
“Ambassador Goodhue” (Victor Moore) of the hit Leave It To Me. 


Annabella, returning to the U. 
Dee. 17, that two Argen 


Mr. Kennedy had returned from London two days before for a 
six-weeks' rest, had gloomily told ship-newsmen the only alterna- 
tives to European “appeasement” were economic chaos and war. 


S. from South America, learned, 
jian admirers had fought a duel over 
her, that one had been pinked. Said Annabella: “I am so sor-ree. 


jofon has made regular ap- 
pearances on LIFE’s pages. Many of 
the Hobby photographs in this issue 
(pp. 36-47) are his. Fordham U 
versity Bachelor of Science, Elisofon 
has had one-man shows in New York, 
conduets a course in Photo Reportage 
at the New School for Social Research, 
‘To get the barn pictures of the dancers 
on page 45, he had to crawl up in a 
hayloft (above). ‘To get the effective 
outdoor scene on page 44, he got out 
very early while the sun's rays were 
still horizontal and gave the effect of 
a spotlight, 


‘The following list, page by page, shows 
the source from which each picture 
in this issue was gathered. Where 
a single page is indebted to several 
sources credit is recorded picture by 
picture (left to right, top to bottom), 
and line by line (lines separated by 
less otherwise specified 


1—7, tt nowy Hos 
2, 3, 4—From “apvanrunes of awnica” by 
am xbuwesnovnn,” published by 
‘ARRVICK, ACMR—bot, I, drawn for 
8, 9—PAUL Done 
10—coLvEn, THOS. D. MCAVOY, CULVER, eoure 


(2), NOMMAN AiLa'Y'N ROMEING 

Paxay © 1037 bY UNtvEnAA 
Low. wo), acu 
13—NEW YORK DAILY NEWS PHOTO 
14 aR F. RAMUOYE, RANL RANDELA from 

Sua RAMLOW, Alto RaNDREN from 


15a, PNT —A. 18, 
10—Courteny U. 8. ATRL, WERXARD HOPMAN — 


18—oxoRGE ATROCK—A. P 
19—(6) DR, ERICH SALOMON from * 
20, 21—canu at. arDANs 

DIOS INC. e2¢ tI. and ba 


FFROSSEN from P. 1. 

30—ROWEKE RYERLY ef¢. 1. ELIOF ELISOFON 

40, 41—rutor kussoros 

42K, MAYEN, INT, A. R—REX MANDY 3m, 4 
{TtoMtPso8 from VP snl 

43—RLI07 ELINOFON, MEISEL from MONKEY 


44, 45—eu107 euisorox 
4e—nisexsracpT-Pix exe. trl. AL 
47—ncwrow noLares 
50, 51—ciox aus 
Courtesy. 

53 —aISeNstaARDTDe 
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SHEBOYGAN BOY SCOUTS, DRESSED AS “LADIES OF VERONA,” LINE UP FOR THEIR CUES IN “ROMEO AND JULIE 


WITHOUT THEIR WIGS THEY LOOK MORE OR LESS NATURAL 


Lye 
Goes “ea By why 


with the Boy Scouts of Sheboygan, Wis., 
who give a burlesque of ‘Romeo and Juliet” 


hile Broadway was applauding one of its funniest hits, a musical version of 
Shakespes 

Wis., were 
and dance 
Troup No. 1 of the 
chorus dancing the Big Apple. From the 
selves, the boys interrupted the tragic d 


, Dec. 12), theatergoers of Sheboy- 
and Julict, embellished with 
s Boy Scout 


piscopal Church, gan with a 


1 the female parts them 


at every possible point to dance 
the can-can or the Lambeth Walk, or to croon the newest song h 

Mainly responsible for the success of Shakespeare in Sheboygan is the at 
, Father William Elwell, who rewrote Rome 
y for Troup No. 1. References to “p 
such as “douse the glim” and “nuts 


ox climax: Romeo rescued Juliet from the tom 
Mr. Elwell also directed the show, com 


n the front rows. 
ed with delight 


Juliet clutching her leg ietween scenes is Donny Wolf, 14, who sang jaze songs in the 
Shakespeare burlesque. Standing near ber i 


shorn as Portia, her lady-in-waiting. FATHER ELWELL ACCOMPANIES CAN-CAN CHORUS “GIRL” GETS HIS HAIR CURLED 


ITE PAGE, WITH THEIR WIGS 1 


? 
5 


Biily 


2 
‘Cd 


Gy 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITOR 


HOOP TROUBLE 


Sirs: 


checked it in the powder room (3) and 
fort (4), 

who lords it over the powder 
says this is not unusual, that she 
's several nightly 


ber LIFE predicted the 
Tor nope wont give 2 
Gin, T thought, the enclosed photos JEROME ZERBE 
(rio) whieh'l took the other night at New York, N. ¥. 
Hi hicrooes woul 

oy Bashy, vie my ohn. |g 
is otyha’ vals close ooscul o6 
tiie seavon's loveliest model, came in oopskirts on is to pick 
with Alfred V, Leaman III, After hav- Miss Helen Cresse 
Sep ttuhie geuing eoMee Maaevate! {qoie) fous that 
ing doore {1}; sneering tho Slephoce ae 


Jat the Bachelors’ Co- 
altimore, Dee. 5.—ED. 


jother thing you can't do with 
thi 
of Oaks, Pa. 
wit when she 
flower boxes just 


dropped s 


ne floor for #8 she arriv 


taking up so much space (2), she tillon in 


PUZZLE 
Sirs: 

What do you think this is? A factory 
hanging from a flagpole? Or a dam with a 
bridge running over it? Or some electrical 
contraption? Well, you're wrong. ¢ 
up? It’s the plant of the Nova Scotia 
Power Commission at Tusket Falls. Turn 
the picture sideways. 


WILFRID RYMER 


Sirs: 
‘This picture (right) needs no explana 
tion. It is quite obviously a bowlegged 
burro. 1am sorry I ever took its portrait. 
Because of it 1 am called a liar. 
NORMAN ©. SMITH 
Caripito, Venezuela 


CLEARER, CRISPER PHOTOS 
«with G-E Photoflash lamps 


Get out your camera and get busy this 
New Year's. It's easy to take good clear 
pictures indoors or at night... if you use 
G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamps. 

1. Split-second flash gets natural, unposed 
photos like this...full of interest for you, 
and your friends. That's why news pho- 
tographers depend on G-E flash bulbs. 


2. Enough light for good, clear pictures 
with today’s film. Grand for colorshots,too. 
3. Easy to use, in handy flashlight battery 
reflector or in light sockets... directions 
on each package. Each lamp gets one pic- 
ture. Snapshot size No. 10, 15c list. Get 
G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamps where you 
buy film and see the New Year in! 


NEW! tor better shots 


with synchronized flash 
G-E Maza Photoflash Lamp No.21 . 20¢ 


‘New longer flash © More uniform results 


‘* New smallerbulb © Better negative density 


© More total tight synchronization 
ee venue asst) 


NEW LOW PRICES 
‘on G-E Photofloods 
+= the famp for dozens of 
with new 
No.1. . was25c . . now 20¢ i 
No.2. . was50c . . now 40¢ iw 


MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 


PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


IDEAL STAR 


Sirs: 


his breath-taking morsel of feminine 
reliness, this surpassing goddess of 
en's dreams is Hollywood's idea of the 
Ideal Movie Star. Or at least it is Pere 
Westmore's idea. Mr, Westmore is 
Warner Bros.’ commissar of beauty and 
with the help of a studio artist he 


GLORIA DICKSON 


i 
i i 


ANN SHERIDAN 


cocted his Dream Star from parts of four 
real Warner goddesses: the hair of Gloria 
Dickson (Mrs, Pere Westmore), the nose 
of Olivia de Havilland, the lips of Ann 
Sheridan and the eyes of Priscilla Lane, 
his composite Venus would be worth at 
east half a million dollars a year—if she 
¢ ct 


OLIVER HOTSPUR 
Hollywood, Calif, 


OLIVIA DE HAVILLAND 


PRISCILLA LANE 


‘CONTRIBUTIONS: 
photograph “Amateur pho 


qual basis and will be judged (and paid for) as such." Unao- 


cited contributions however, whether professional or amateur will be neither acknowledged 


nor returned unless accompanied by adequate post 

E be responsible for safe han 
dence about contributions to 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 


{ireamatances will Lt 
iddrese all sorrespo 
anine, TIME & Li 
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APPEAL 


Please don't cough in public. 
Keep Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops handy. Just 5¢ a box. 


SmithBros.CoughDropsare 
the only drops containing 


VITAMIN A 


‘This is the vitamin that raises 

the resistance of the mucous 

membranes of the nose and 
throat to cold infections, 


TREAT 


it ood old fashioned, 
"Tea. Mado from selected herbs, 


[Awe ak ia that you try Lane's Tea at our exe 
eon, Wale a parteard for Fila tan ines 


LANE’S TEA 301 North St., Le Rey, N. Y. 


LANE’S TEA 


THE FAMILY LAXATIVE FOR 70 YEARS 
One application of 
comforting Resinol 
gives prompt relief. 
Its oily base soothes 

parched skin. 


Snap Back With 
STANBACK! 


When a simple headache stri 


Facts and pictures about one of 
America’s oldest cities—one of its 
new winter vacation centers. Old 
Spanish forts, old churches, U. 8. 
Naval Aviation School, white sands 
of Pensacola Beach, Gulf Coast Scenic 
Highway. Sports. Sunny climate. 
For Booklet C-3, address Municipal 
Advertising Board, 22 West Gar- 
den Street— 


PENSACOLA 


FLORIDA 


mm 


7 Architect Embury’s TRADITIONAL 
HOUSE for $10,000-§12,000 Income.—$1, 


Still Time to Buy 


LIFE MODEL HOUSES 


for planning 


25,000 already sold for fut 


LIFE Brings “The 8 Most Talked About Houses in the 
US.” to Your Family Table . . . You Can Assemble 
Them Yourself. 


You've seen them in LIFE... Houses designed for 
LIFE by 8 world-famous architects ... LIFE offers 
scale models of LIFE HOUSES—in beautiful full-color— 
for you to assemble on your family table! 


LIFE MODEL HOUSES are sturdily made, match 
chitects Harrison's & Fouilhoux’s MOD- faithfully the original ideas of the great architects who 
8 Bh HOUSE for $10,000-$12,000 Income. esigned them. Bach comes complete with outline 
floor plans, and sheet of printed silhouette furniture to 

‘cut out and arrange—just the way you want to—on the plans. 


If you're planning to build . . . soon or someday . . . you'll want one or more LIFE MODEL 
HOUSES. LIFE MODEL HOUSES show you exactly how the finished houses look. 

LIFE MODEL HOUSES are fun to assemble. Each one is complete in itself. You can easily build 
a realistic landscaped setting for your “dream house” with a few pieces of sponge, excelsior, sand 
or other odds and ends. 


Sce LIFE MODEL HOUSES at one of the stores near you where they are on sale. Or pick out 
your favorites from these pictures and send your order today. Use coupon or drop a note to LIFE 
HOUSES, 930 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 

* LIFE ordered only a limited number of LIFE MODEL HOUSES. No more will be available 
after these are gone. This is a reminder that this offer of LIFE MODEL HOUSES applies 
for a limited time only. 


| Architect Koch's TRADITIONAL HOUSE 
for $2,000-$3,000 Income.—50c. 


2 Architect Stone's MODERN HOUSE for 
,000-$3,000 Income,—50c. 


3 Architect Kelly's TRADITIONAL HOUSE 
for $3,000-$4,000 Income,—75c. 


4 Architect, Wurster's MODERN HOUSE 
for $3,000-§4,000 Income.—75c. 


5 Architect Wills’ TRADITIONAL HOUSE 
for $5,000-$6,000 Income.—$1. 


6 Arhitect Wright's MODERN HOUSE for 
'$5,000-$6,000 Income.—$1, 


GET YOUR LIFE MODEL HOUSES AT THESE STORES OR...USE THIS COUPON 


fe pase ih Wane soern a. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
| 
I 
I 
(eRe Ging pepe Be : 
gens | 
| i #1-500 
| 0 #2-500 
1 
1 
1 
{ Name....... 
ee 
i 


ia 
jel, Oakland, 


John Wanamaker, New York, not selling models, s co-operating with Harmon 
In LIFE house construction at Harbour Green, La 1, also with County Homes, 


New York Power and Light Company, Albany, N. ¥., also plauning construction of LIFE howe, eee 


LIFE HOUSES 
330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, Il. 


I enclose $ 


. LIFE model houses, each complete 


with floor plans and Plan Furniture cut-outs. I am checking 
the numbers of the houses you are to send. Shipment p. 
paid. If models are in any way unsatisfactory money wi 
be refunded if I return shipment within 5 days. s 


O #375 O#5-81.00 1 #7-81.00 
O #4750 D #6-$1.00 O #8-$1.00 


Send cash, check, or money order 


Tae KENTUCKY OF GREAT 
TRADITION HAS INSPIRED @ 
A GREAT PICTURE... 

IN ALL THE SPLENDOR OF 
TECHNICOLOR! 


with 


LORETTA YOUNG + RICHARD GREENE 


ond WALTER BRENNAN = DOUGLAS DUMBRILLE 
KAREN MORLEY + MORONI OLSEN 
Photographed in TECHNICOLOR 


Directed by David Butler « Associate Producer Gene 
Markey * Screen Playy Lamar Trotti and John Taintor Foote 
From the story “The Look of Eagles” by John Taintor Foote 
A 20th Century-Fox Picture 
DARRYL F. ZANUCK in Chorge of Production 


—_ 
Ask your theatre manager for KENTUCKY 


